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iv, v, and xxi of The Descent of Man. The author shows by copious 
quotation that Darwin, in direct contrast to the philosophers of force, 
finds the foundations of morality and social progress in the social instincts 
and the fact of human association. This discovery shatters the sup- 
ports of the social Darwinists and at the same time affords a comforting 
foundation for the author's dream of a world-federation. 

The last part of the book is concerned with the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of a world-federation. The author believes that such a federa- 
tion is not only in harmony with, but is the logical outcome of, Darwin's 
theory of social progress. He recognizes grave obstacles in the way of 
world-federation, among which is mentioned "land hunger and desire 
for territorial conquest; the spirit of jingoism and the desire for national 
expansion; the enormous financial interests involved in the private 
manufacture of armaments; .... race prejudice and race hatred; 
egotism and social myopia of the nations." However, in spite of all the 
perversities of human nature, as soon as men realize the truth of the 
fact that their personal interests are in harmony with the spirit of 
justice and association they will cease from the policy of "collective 
homicide" and enter upon a new era of progress and prosperity. 

As the author intimates, there is probably nothing in this book 
that may not be found in the writing of Novikov, Kropotkin, and Norman 
Angell; however, the book serves a distinct and timely function in pre- 
senting to the English-reading public, in a clear and scholarly manner, 

the fruits of these more first-hand studies. 

R. D. McKenzie 
Ohio State University 



Economic Moralism. An Essay in Constructive Economics. By 
James Haldane Smith. New York: Macmillan, 191 7. 
Pp. 283, with Index. $1 .75. 

The author states, in the Preface, that when the war is finished there 
will be awakened a new interest in ethical relationships between groups, 
and lying at the root of all right living is right conduct in economic 
affairs. It is owing to man's neglect of this ethical inquiry that there 
has been such intolerable suffering from war, poverty, and crime (p. 7). 

The main purpose of the book is to foreshadow those "economic 
arrangements" that must be had before justice between man and man 
in wealth production can be assured (p. 8). 

The volume is divided into two main parts: I, "The Ethical Basis," 
and II, "The Economic Basis." 
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The writer agrees with Herbert Spencer that there must be a division 
of ethics into "absolute" and "relative," but disagrees with him espe- 
cially in the methods by which relative ethics is to be applied. 

The moralizing of the landlord and the capitalist is an impossible 
task in the economic sphere (p. 58), and " not till rent, interest, and profit 
— the trinity of evil — are destroyed, root and branch, will justice, 
liberty, and brotherhood be realised" (p. 60). 

In chap, iii of Part I the virtues of economic moralism are con- 
trasted with the errors and dangers of socialism. The writer designates 
certain moralist institutions that are already wholly or partially realized 
— such as postal and telegraph service — production of gas, electricity, 
running of tramways, docks, public baths, etc. (p. 98). And yet "the 
trail of capitalism is over all these activities, rendering them imperfect 
from the viewpoint of economic moralism." 

If, however, a radical application of moralist principles were resorted 
to all these imperfections would disappear and complete economic 
moralism would be realized. 

He defines economic moralism as 

The public ownership and management of all means of production, the 
public supply, by production and exchange of the requirements of the com- 
munity — namely, shelter, clothing, food, and all other articles and services 
required by individual members of the community, the co-ordination of all 
economic activities for the general or national good, and the abolition of all 
unearned income, except to the incapacitated, the remuneration of the workers 
being mainly in proportion to their diligence [p. 99I. 

In Part II the economic framework is set up, first as an ideal, based 
upon absolute ethics. Here he treats of public ownership of the means 
of production, private property, renewal and raising of industrial 
capital, equitable distribution of economic rent, remuneration of labor, 
national insurance, and taxation; second as practical social machinery 
based upon relative ethics. Here is discussed the transition to economic 
moralism. It is undoubtedly true that there must take place some form 
of world reconstruction "after the war" in which both the economic and 
ethical questions are chiefly involved. The writer of Economic Moralism 
has shown the errors and failures of collectivist and socialist schemes 
for national and international economic control; it remains for the 
reader to judge whether economic moralism, as outlined in this volume, 
furnishes the solution of the problem of economic maladjustment, 
human nature remaining as a factor in the problem. 

Edwin L. Earp 

Drew Theological Seminary 



